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EAMILY  EOOD  GUIDE  TO  LOW-COST  BALAi^JCED  DIET 


Every  meal  —  Milk  for  cliildren,   oread  for  all. 


Every  day  — 
Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding 
Potatoes 

Tomatoes  (or  oraji;ges)  for  children 
A  green  or  yellov-/  vegetable 
A  fruit  or  additional  vegetable 
Milli  for  all 


Tv7o  to  fo^jjT  tine  a  week  — 
Tomatoes  for  all 
Dried  "beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 
Eggs  (especially  for  children) 
Lean  meat,  fish,   or  poultry  or 
cheese 


DRIED  BEAiTS  CE  PSAS,  A2ID  VrHY 

w'hen  nutritionists  are  planning  low-cost  diets,  they  always  put  in  plenty 
of  "beans.  Use  dried  "beans  or  dried  peas  two  to  io"0-r  tim.^s  a  week,  advises  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Dcpartm.ent  of  Agriculture,  in  its  "Eaivdly 
food  guide  to  low-cost  diets."    Tha.t,  of  co-^orse,   is  on  the  assumption  that  there 
will  "be  a  limited  supply  of  other  foods.     Beans  are  vary  cheap  and  very  filling  — 
"but J  more  than  that,  they  have  very  special  values  which  m.ay  be  lacking  when  other 
foods  are  out  cf-  reach.     'J^his  is  true  of  beans  of  all  kinds,  peas  of  all  kinds  — - 
in  fact,   of  all  the  leg-ames,  or  edible  plants  belonging  to  the  pulse  family. 

Probably  the  most  important  substance  in  beans  and  peas  is  their  protein. 
Most  vegetables  are  not  remarkable  for  their  protein  content.  The  legumes,  however, 
not  only  have  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  they  have  a  kind  more  nearly  like  the  pro- 
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teins  of  milk,   cheese,   eg^'S,  lean  meat,  or  other  animal  foods  than  have  other 
vegetables.     If  you  can  not  have  meai:  for  dinner,   oalced  "beans,  for  exar.nple ,  or 
Dean  soup-,   or  plain  hoiled  "beans  fill  the  gap  rather  better  than  most  other  cheap 
dishes. 

■  '-i-he  calcium  and  vitamin  B.   oontent  of  the  Ariod  legumes  is  also  good,  and 
they  have  more  fat  than  miOot  vegeta'bles,  as  v/ell  as  miore  protein^     It  is  not  hard 
to  see,   then,  v/hy  they  are  important  '.vhen  other,  more  expensive  foods  are  out  of 
reach,     '^hey  are  an  energy-yielding,  and  a  bmlding  food,  with  some  protective 

value  —  thus  are  m^,ny  sided,  though  not  by  any  means  com.plete  in  nutritive  values ^.^ 

They  are  a  standby  for  the  further  reason  that  with  their  severs.l  nutritive  values^: 
they  have  bulli,  and  "sticl:  to  the  ribs,"  ; 

Dried  beans  or  peas  of  almost  any  hind  are  usually  cheap j.  but  just  ncv^,  v/ith 
an  ^jnusually  large  Michigan  crop  this  year,  nav^'  beans  are  down  as  low  as  2  or  3 
cents  a  pound,  i'hese  white  pea-beans  are  our  biggest  bean  crc;^,  as  a  rule,  a.nd  most 
of  them,  are  growi  in  Michigan  and  ITew  Tcrh.    But  there  are  also  the  little  brownish 
-pinli  speckled  Mexican  variety,  Pinto  beans,  grown  extensively  in  Colorado  and  the 
Southv/es tern  States;   the  G-reat  IJorthern  beans  of  the  Northwestern  States,  a  little 
white  variety  much  like  the  navy  bea,n;  Lima,  beans,  w'nich  come  Ci'.iefly  from  Cali- 
fornia; and  black-eyi:  d  jjeas ,  which  take  the  place  of  navy  beans  in  the  South,  and 
are  m.ore  abundant,  because  they  are  the  fruit  of  a  crop  grown  chiefly  for  fertiliz- 
er and  forage. 

Dried  beans  and  drit-d  peas  m.ay  be  used  interchangeably  in  m.ost  recipes, 
J>>i0Ugh  the  cooking  tim-e  varies  somewhat  vdth  ^he  different  kinds.     Ca/nned,  cooked 
beans  are  a  subsuitute  which  saves  both  time  and  fuel,     'fhey  need  only  to  be  heated, 
and  are  also  cheap. 

Beans,  salt  pork  and  onions  are  the  usual  combination  in  bean  dishes,  but 
this  can  be  varied  by  adding  tom.ato  sauce,  and  again  by  adding  ground  meat,  as  in 
diili  -or,_carne.     'i'hen  there  are  such  excellent  dishes  as  scalloped  beans,  with  or 
without  tom^.toes,  and  the  mixture  of  rice  and  bl=:ck-eyed  peas  knov/n  as  Plopping 


i 


John,    k  good  salad,   cr  a  Qood.  sandwich,  may  "be  made  of  cooked  dried  beans  and  shred- 

heans , 

ded  cabbage  or  carrots,  Y/ith  onion.     Or  cocked,  mashed/seasoned  v/ith  salt  pork  and 
onions  J  m.ay  be  molded  into  cakes  a.nd  browned  in  fat  like  potato  cakes. 

As  almost  equivalent  to  that  ever-popular  bean  dish  —  baked  beans  —  but  not 
requiring  the  same  long  hours  of  baking,  try  baked  mashed  beans,  using  the  accomr- 
paning  recipe. 


\7EEKLY  LOW-COST  FOOD  SUPPLY  POP  A  PALIILY  OP  FIVE 
including  tv/o  adults  and  three  children 


-t*  lour 
Cereal 


Potatoes    9 

Dried  beans,  peas,  peanut  butter  

Tcm.atoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus  fruits  

Other  vegetables  (incuding  som.e  of  green  or  yellow  color) 

eaid  inexpensive  fruits  ,    .    .  ,  

Pats,  such  as  lard,   salt  pork,  bacon,  margarin,  etc  

Sugar  and  molasses  ,  


Eggs  (for  children) 


12 

16 

lbs. 

1 

2 

II 

4 

6 

It 

25 

28 

qts . 

25 

51 

tall 

15 

20 

lbs. 

1 

2 

II 

6 

II 

15 

20 

II 

:.  II 

2i 

5 

t! 

5 

7 

1! 

8 

eggs 

LOW-COST  i/iEifJ  POR  01\fS  DAY 

Breakfast 

Prunes 
Hot  Cereal  -  Toast 
Tomiato  Juice  for  youn.geot  child 
Coffee  (adults)  -  Milk  (children) 


Dinner 
.iiaLiud  r.r.clicd  xseo.ns 
Stewed  Tomatoes 
Bromi  Bread  or  Oraham  Uuffins 
Tea  (adults)  -  Milk  (children] 


i^upper 
Cottage  Cheese  Salad 
Bread  and  Sutter 
Cocoa 
Canned  Pruit 
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RECIFSS 


Baked  Mashed  Beans 


1—  1/2  po'^oiids  navy  "beans 
6  ^.iips  v/'ater 

2-  1 / 2  teaspoons  salt 


1/2  pcTind  salt  pork,  diced 
2  sr.all  onions,  chopped 
4  tablespoons  mclasses 


V/ash  and  soak  the  oeans  overni-^ht  in  the  six  ^u-ps  crf'v/ater.     In  the  morning, 

drain,  a.dd  2  q_-aarts  of  fresh  waoer,   1-1/2  teaspoons  of  the  salt,   cover,  and  simmer 

"until  the  oeans  are  veiy  tender.     Drain  and  reserve  the  liquid,  and  press  the  bea.ns 

through  a  colander.  Cook  the  salt  pork  -until  crisp,  remove  the  pork  and  cook  the 

onions  in  the  fat.  Add  the  pork,  onions,  mclasses,  and  the  rem.aining  salt  to  the 
bean  pulp  -.vith  enough  of  the  liquid  to  moisten.  Put  into  a  shallow  pan  and  brown 
in  a  hot  oven.     Serve  from  the  p6.n. 


Boston  BEiked  Beans 


2  cuijs  dried  bes.ns 
1/2  pO'Und  salt  pork 
4  tablespoons  mole.sses 


1  teaspoon  mustard,   if  desired 
1-1 / 2  teaspoons  sal t( depending  on 
altiness  of  pork) 


Soak  the  beans  overnight  in  -".^Id  water  to  cover.  In  the  m.crning, drain, add  a 
q-'ua.Tt  of  fresh  wa.ter,   simmer  i  jT  45  minutes,   or  until  the  beans  bo^i^in  to  soften, 
and  drain.  S^^ore  the  rind  ^'f  the  salt  pork  and  put  half  of  the  pork  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bean  pot.  Add  the  beans,  m.ix  the  m.clo.sses  and  other  seasonings  v/ith  a  little 
hot  water, and  pour  over  the  beans.  Add  enou,;h  hot  water  to  cover.  Place  the  rest 
of  the  salt  pork  on  top,   -"over  the  pot,  and  cook  the  beans  in  a  slow  oven( about 
25C^?.)  for  6  or  7  hears.  Add  a  little  hot  water  from:  tim^e  to  tim.e  to  replace  that 
which  cooks  away  and  is  absorbed  by  the  bea.ns.  Keep  the  lid  on  the  bee^n  pot  "^ontil 
the  last  ho^j-T  of  cooking,   then  ^uncover,  and  allow  the  beans  and  pork  on  thp  top 
to  brown. 

Baked  Onions  stuffed  v/i th  Beans 

C'ut  lo.rge  onions  in  half,   simjner  in  lightly  salted  welter  until  almost 
tender.  Lift,  the  onions  out  and  remove  the  center  rings,   chop,  and  m.ix  v:ith  cocked 
or  canned  beans.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper  and  fill  the  onion  shells 
with  the  miixture.  SprirAile  brevd  cr-infos  on  top  and  bake  in  the  oven  until  the 
onions  are  tender  and  brown  on  tov. 


Chili  con  Came 


2  cups  cooked  beans 
1/4  po^uTid  salt  pork 
1/2  pound  ground  lean  beef 


1/4  cup  chopped  onion 

2  cups  tomatoes 

1  tablespoon  chili  powder 


>        ^        Cut  the  salt  pork  into  I/8  inch  cubes  and  brown  in  a  skillet.  Add  these 
cuces  to  the  beans.  Brown  the  chopped  onion  in  the  salt  pork  fat.  Add  the  ^To-und 
"beef  and  cook  slowly  for  5  mdnutes.   Comhine  with  ohe  beans  and  ocher  ingredients, 
^ook  until  m^eat  is  tender  and  the  flavors  well  blended. 
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FAl>;iILY  POOD  'Q'UIDE  TO  LOW-COST  3ALA1TCED  DIET 


Every  meal  —  Milk  for  cliildren,  bread  for  all. 

Every  day  —  :  'x'v/o  to  foiir  times  a  week  — 

Cereal  in  porrid^^e  or  pudding  :  Tomatoes  for  all 

Potatoes  :  Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 

Tomatoes  •  -.(oranges)  for  cliildren  :  Eggs  (  especially  for  children) 

A  green  or  yellow  vegetaule  :  Lea,n  meat,  fisli,   or  poultry  or 
A  fruit  or  additional  vegete.ble  cheese 
Milk  for  all 


VEGETABLE  COOKERY  AlTD  EOOD  V.4EUES 

The  best  of  foods  can  be  ruined  in  the  cooking.  But  "ruined"  may  mean  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people.  To  sacrifice  flavor  or  texture  or  color  is  bad, 
of  course.     ..'o  sacrifice  food  value  ie  v;crse,   especially  in  a  household  that  m.ust 
count  its  pennies  and  buy  its  food  with  strict -.economy  in  food  values.  Nutrients  — 
the  miost  and  best  for  the  mioney  —  are  the  main  things  to  consider  there. 

Beca,use  it  is  so  important  to  keep  as  mu'h  as  possible  of  the  origin-al  values 
of  the  raw  foods,  the  Bioreou  of  Home  SconG:;:dcs  cf  the  U.  o.  Departm^ent  of  Agri- 
culture is  nontin-osdly  studying  cookery  methods,  especially  for  vegetables.  So  far 
nobody  has  fcand  a  ?/8,y  to  cook  ve-.,6t-bles  ?/ithcut  snme  loss  '^f  nutritive  value,  but 
the  scientific  cook  can  keep  that  loss  ti  a  minimijm. 

Loss  of  food  vo.lue  in  cooking  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  som.e  of  the 

nutritive  m.aterials  in  the  vegetable  dissolve  in  water."  This  is  true  of  some  of 
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the  vitamins  and  mineral  salts,  seme  oi  the  proteins,   the  sugars,  and  even  some  cf 
the  starch.     The  mox-e       ■  water,  and  che  greater  the  cut  surface  of  the  vegetaole, 
the      eater  this  loss  "becomes.  Therefore,   says  the  expert,  cook  the  vegetable 
whole  when  you  can.  Use  as  little  cooliin;.^  water  as  you  can,  and  serve  the  liquid 
with  thu  ve^'etahle,   or  else  in  soup,   or  sauce,   or  QvaYy .     Cook  the  vegetable  only 
long  enough  to  make  it  tender i  Overcooking  makes  it  flabby,   soft,   or  mushy,  and 
'".auses  greater  loss  of  nutritive  values  i 

Other  losses  that  occur  in  cookin^-  are  due  to  chemical  changes,  especially 
oxidation.  The  oxygen  in  the  air,   in  the  cooking  water,   or  in  the  vegetable  it- 
self, may  cause  this  chemdcal  change.  Heat  also  causes  chemical  changes,  v/hich 
vary  Y/ith  the  cooking  time. 

Mineral  salts  are  lost  bec-ause  they  are  soluble  and  because  the  vegetable 
tissues  break  down  from  overcooking  and  release  the  vegetable  juices.  In  most  of 
the  vegetables,  the  greate-:>t  less  in  cooking  is  of  vitam.in  C,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  easily  destroyed  by  heat.  Tomatoes  are  an  exception  to  chis,  because 
the  acid  of  the  tcrris.to  protects  its  vitamin  C.  In  general,   to  preserve  this  vit- 
amin as  far  as  possible,   cock  qi;_L'"kly  in  boiling  v/ater.     Vitamin  B,  also  soluble 
in  water,   is  less  easily  destroyed  by  heat,  and  therefore  much  of  it  can  be  saved 
by  saving  and  using  the  cooking  water.     The  same  is  true  of  vitamin  G-.  Vitamins  A 
and  D  are  not  readily  destroyed  in  co'^king. 

Fromi  the  standpoint  of  food  vaiue,  baking  a  vegetable  in  its  skin  or  in  a 
casserole  is  the  best  cookin;;.,,  method,  but  it  does  require  more  fuel  than  top-cf- 
the-stove  cooking-.     Potatoes,   sc^-lash,   cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  onions,  for  ex- 
ample,  contain  eno-'jgh  water  to  form  steami  and  keep  them  moist,  and  the  skin  holds 
in  the  steam..     The  baking  should  be  slow,  v/ith  mioderate  oven.  In  cassernle  cook- 
ing the  earthenware  baker,   or  heavy  glass  container,  v/ith  a  rlose-f i tting  lid, 
takes  the  place  of  the  vegetable  skin  by  holding  in  the  steam  and  juices. 
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Boiling,  though  it  requires  less  fuel  chaii  baliiii;.,   calls  for  grea.ter  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  loss  of  food  value,     i^'or  ca"b"bage,   turnips,   onions,  oauli- 
f lower,  and  Brussels  sprouts,  use  only  enough    water  to  cover,  and  boil  .^.-ently. 
Cook  green  vegetables,   sucli  as  t^arnip  tops,  kale  or  other  green  leaves,   in  a  very 
small  amount  of  water,   or  none  except  that  which  clings  after  v/ashing. 

Panning  is  e.n  excellent  top-of-the~stove  method,  and  very  economical , Cut 
the  vegetable  into  small  piecos  and  cool  it  in  a  flat  covered  pan,  witii  a.  litcle 
fat  to  prevent  sticking*      The  water  that  cooks  out  evajjorates ,   so  there  is  no 
extra  liquid,  and  the  cookin-_,  time  is  so  short  that  the  loss  of  vitamins  is 
slight.     Kale  or  cabbage  panned  in  mhlk  are  good  variations  of  this  method. 

Frying  is  the  cooking  method  which  gives  a  flavor  all  its  own,  The  hot  fat 
causes  the  starch  in  the  vegetable  to  brown,  or  dextrinize,  and  some  of  the  sugar 
to  caramelize,   Lhns  developing  the  characteristic  flavor  of  fried  foods. 

WSmiY.LOlf^COST  FOOD  SUPPLY  POP  A  PALJLY  OP  PIVS 
includin  ;  two  adults  a.nd  three  children 

Bread   12  -  16  lbs. 

Flour   1  „    2  " 

Cereal   4        5  n 

..holp.  fresh  milk,  or   23  -  28  qts. 

Evaporated  milk   25-31  tall  cans 

Potatoes   15  -  20  lbs. 

Dried  beans,  peas,  peanut  butter   1  -    2  " 

Tomatoes,   fresh  or  canned,   or  citrus  fruits  .......  6  " 

Other  vegetaules  (including  some  of  green  or  yellcw  color) 

and  inexpensive  fruits.    .    .    15  -  2C  " 

Pats,   such  as  lard,   salt  gork, bacon,  m.argarin,  butter,  etc.  2^  " 

S"u^ar  and  mxolasses   3  ii 

Lean  meat,  fish,   cheese,  and  eggs   5  -     7  " 

Eggs  (for  children)  '  .   .   .     .  8  eggs 


^  4  - 

LO;.~COST  ?CR  ONE  DAY 

Breakfast 

Fried  Mush  -  Syrup 
(Mush  as  cereal  fcr  younger.t  child) 
Ccffee  (adults)  -  laih  (children) 
Dinner  Supper 

Bacon  ,  Cream  of  Vei^-etacle  Soup 

Panned  New  Oabha/^-e  with  Bacon  Drippin^.'S  Bread  &  Butter 

Creamed  Potatoes  Apple  Sauce 

Tea  (adults)    -      Milk  (children)  (canned  or  fresh) 

Milk  for  children 


RECIPES 
Panned  Ne?/  Cahhage 

3  qua.rts  shredded  or  cnopped  cabbage  Salt  and  pepper 

4  to  6  tahle spoons  "bacon  fat 

Put  the  fa,t  in  a  fryin;;;;  pan,   add  the  cabbage,   cover  to  keep  in  the  steam. 
Cook  slowly  and  stir  occasionally.   ..hen  the  cabbage  has  lost  some  of  its  crispness 
but  still  is  green,   sprinlile  with  pep'oer,  ncre  salt  if  needed,   and  serve    at  once. 

Browned  Parsnips 

Scrub  parsnips  clean,  drop  into  lightly  salted,  boiling  water,  and  cook  for 
20  to  30  minutes,  or  ^ontil  tender.  Drain,   scrape  off  the  s^iin,   split  lengthwise, 
e/nd  pull  out  the  stringy  cores.  Dip  the  pieces  in  flour  and  fry  in  fat  -until  golden 
brown.     Or  mash  the  parsnips  after  the  cores  have  been  removed,   season,  end  form 
into  small  cakes  before  frying. 

Cream  of  "Vegetable  Soup 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopv.ed  tm^nips  1  tablespoon  flour 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  carrots  1  quart  miilk 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  onions  1-1/2  teaspoons  salt 

2  tablespoons  m.elted  fat 

Cook  the  finely  chopped  ve_;euatles  in  thi  fat  icr  10  minutes,  a.dd  the  flour 
and  stir  mitil  all  are  well  blended.  In  the  meantime  heat  the  ma  Ik  in  a  double 
"boiler,  add  a  little  of  it  to  the  vegetable  mixcure,   stir  v/ell,   ccmibine  with  the 
rett  of  the  milk,  add  the  salt,   and  cock  for  10  mdnutes.  The  flavor  is  im.proved 
*f  the  soup  is  allov/ed  to  stand  for  a  short  time  to  blend  before  serving.  Ht^heat 
nd  serve.  Use  evaporated  mdlk  or  dried  milk  powder  instead  of  fresh  milk  if 
cheaper . 
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EAiAlLY  FOOD  aUIDS  TO  LOW-COST  BALANCED  DIET 


Every  meal  —  Milk  for 

children,  "bread  for  all 

Every  day  —  ! 

;        Two  to  four  times  a  week  — 

Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding  ! 

!     Tomatoes  for  all 

Pctatc^s 

Dried  "beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children 

Eggs  (especially  for  children) 

A  green  or  y==llo'i7  vegetable 

Lean  meat,  fish,  or  poultry  or 

A  fruit  or  additional  vegetaole 

cheese 

Milk  f'^r  all 

USING  THE  CORIT  PRODUCTS 
For  a  cheap  dinner,  there  is  much  to  he  said  for  the  old- fashioned  comhina- 
tion  of  pork  and  hominy.     With  plenty  of  gra\^y,  of  course — milk  gravy,   if  possihle— 
pork  and  hominy  malie  a  substantial  meal.     For  good  balance ,  hcv/ever,   su^jgests  the 
Biareau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   something  else  is 
needed  in  that  meal.    Add  kal<=,  or  col  lards,  or  caohage,  or  other  greens,  or 
tomatoes. 

« 

There  you  have  a  very  excellent  oalanced  meal;  and  a  vc»ry  cheap  one.  Hominy, 
either  as  grits,   samp,  or  pearl  hoii.iny,   is  never  expensive.     In  seme  places  you  may 
be  able  to  buy  lye  hom.iny,  or  to  make  it.     And  lye  hominy  is  considered  by  many 
people  the  very  best  of  all.     Pork  is  cheap,  and  greens,  of  one.  kind  or  another,  or 
canned  tomatofo,  also  cost  very  little. 
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Cheapest  of  all  the  corn  products,  of  course,  is  corn  mp.al,  the  Southern 
staff  of  life.     In  ash  cake,  hoe  cake,   corn  dodger,  johnny  cake,  crackling  bread, 
corn  cakes,   corn  pone,   corn  muffins,   spoon  hread  —  from  the  plain  meal-and-water 
mixture  to  a  co.iibinat ion  of  eggs,  milk,  and  meal  that  makes  one  of  the  richest  of 
all  the  quick  "breads  —  corn  meal  sarves  all  types  of  homes,  rich  or  poor. 

Like  other  grains,  however,   corn  is  most  important  as  an  energy-yielding 
food.    And,  also  like  other  grains,  it  loses  some  of  its  Dest  food  values  in  the 
ordinary  milling  process.     "Old  process"  m.eal,  water-ground  meal,  retains  more  of 
its  protein,  its  minerals,  and  its  vitamin  3  than  does  fine  meal.     Yellow  corn  and 

yellow  corn  meal  contain  more  vitamin  A  than  white  corn  or  white  corn  meal, 

when  food  is  scarce, 
It  is  important  to  remem"ber,/that  even  whole-gro\ind  meal,  or  v/hole  grain  cer- 
eals of  any  kind,   should  "be  used  with  milk.     In  fact,   the  hureau  tested  a.nd  pro- 
posed,  some  two  years  ago,  a  mixture  of  corn  meal  and  dri-^d  skimjiiilk  —  "reinforce?" 
corn  meal  —  which  was  made  a,vailahle  in  a  few  places  at  that  time.     Recently,  in 
New  York  —  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  College  of  Home  Economics  —  the  G-range- 
Dairymen's  League-Farm  Bureau  cooperative  has  been  distributing  a  similar  mixture 
through  its  local  branches.     Such      product,   says  the  Bureau,  of  Hom.e  Economics, 

hy 

might  well  be  distributed  by  relief  agencies  and/  cooperative  organizations  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Corn  meal  and  milk  is  a  good  basis  on  which  to  build  a  low-cost  diet,  be- 
cause tf  the  energy-yielding  values  of  the  meal,  and  the  body-building  and  protec- 
tive values  of  the  milk.     But  other  food  materials  are  needed,  too,   such  as  are 
fo^ind  in  greens.     That  is  the  reason  for  the  suggestion  of  greens  in  a  pork~and- 
hominy  dinner.     Tomatoes  would  be  eq-^lly  good.     The  point  is  not  to  rely  exclu- 
sively on  grain  foods,   even  with  milk.     Avoid  a  deficiency  of  the  important  miner- 
.  aj.s  and  vitamins  by  using  some  vegetables  or  fruits. 

With  the  exception  of  "rcastin'  ear,i"  in  the  summer,   corn  end  corn  products 
cf  all -kinds  are  usually  among  the  cheapest  foods  at  any  time  of  the  y^ar.  Canned 
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corn  is  selling  now  four  SO-oimcB  cans  for  a  quarter,     ind  og§s  are  getting  cheap 
enough,  perhaps,  to  "bring  com  puddir^  into  the  "bill  of  fare  —  a  dish  that  is  sub- 
stantial enough,  with  its  eggs  and  milk  and  corn,  to  use  without  meat  or  potatoes 
if  need  "be.,    -A.  still  more  suhstantial  canned-corn  dish  is  corn,  tomatoes,  and 
cheese  on  toast.    Nor  should  succotash  with  canned  corn  and  beans  be  overlooked; 
nor,  for  l^inch  or  supper,   say,  corn  batter  cakes  or  com  fritters. 


IVEEKLY  LOW-COST  lOOD  SUPPLY  FOR  A  PMILY  OP  FIVE 
including  two  adults  and  three  children. 

Bread  .  -.  .   .  .  .  .   .   .  

Flour   ■   . 

Cereal  

Whole  fresh  milk,  or  ......................... 

Evaporated  milk  ,   .   .   •   .   .  ...  .   .   ....   .  • 

Potatoes   • 

Dried  beans,  peas,  peanut  butter    .   .  ., 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus  fraits  .......... 

Other  vegetables  (including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color)  and 

inexpensive  fruits  ,   ,   .  ,  

Pats,   such  as  lard,   salt  pork,  bacon,  margarin,  butter,  etc.  ., 

Sugar  and  m.olasses  

Lean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  and  eggs    ............ 

Eggs  (for  children)   .  .  .  • 


12  - 

16 

lbs. 

1  - 

2 

If 

4  - 

6 

tf 

23  - 

28 

qt  s. 

25  - 

31 

tall 

15  - 

20 

lb5. 

1  - 

2 

H 

6 

H 

15  - 

20 

tf 

Si 

II 

11 

5  - 

i 

If 

8 

eggs 

LOW-COST  MENU  FOR  ONE  DAY 

Breakfast 

Hot  Cereal  ~  \fnole  Fneat  Toast 
Tomato  juice  for  ycrjigest  child 
Coffee  (adults)  -  Milk  (children) 


Dinner 


Hominy  and  Sausage 
Creamed  Panned  Kale 
Bread  and  Butter 
Tea  (adults)  -  Milk  (children) 


Supper 

Hot  Baked  Apples  with  Saisins 
Hot  Spoonbread 
Milk  for  all 


I 
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RECIPES 


rioniiny  and  Sau3a^'::e 


5  cups  cocked  hominy 
1  cu'o  milk 


1  teaspoon  salt 

1  poimd  sausage  meat 


Heat  the  hominy  with  the  milk  and  salt  in  a  double  "boiler,     Fry  the  sausage 
"■mtil  crisp  and  "brovm,     Remove  the  sausa.^e  meat  and  mix  with  the  hominy.  'iThen 
well  mixed  spread  the  mixture  in  the  frying  pan  used  for  the  sausage.     Cook  over 
low  heat  until  a  crisp  "brovvTi  crust  has  formed,  and  serve  on  a  hot  platter. 

Creamed  Panned  Kale 

Strip  the  kale  from  the  midribs  and  discard  them  and  the  stringy  portions. 
IVash  the  kale  thoroughly  in  several  waters,  drain,  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces. 
For  each  quart  of  kale  allow  2  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat.    Melt  the  fat  in  a 
skillet,  add  the  kale,  cover  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  cook  slowly  for  15  to  20 
minutes.     Sift  a  teaspoon  ci  flour  over  the  t&le,  mix  well,  pour  in  one-half  cup 
cf  creaiTi  or  milk,  and  stir  until  thickened.     Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  serve 
at  once. 


Spoon  Bread 


1  cup  corn  meal 

2  cups  cold  water 
2  teaspoons  salt 


1  cup  milk 

2  or  3  aggs 

2  tablespoons  melted  fs.t 


Mix  the  meal,  water,  and  salt,  and  boil  for  5  minutes,  stirring  constantly. 
Add  the  milk,  well-beaten  eg-;s,  and  melted  fat,  and  mix  v/cll.    Pour  in  a  well- 
greased  hot  pan  or  baking  dish  and  bake  for  45  to  50  minutes  in  a  hot  oven  (400'^P. ) 
Serve  from  the  baking  pan*. 


Saked  Indian  Pudding 


1  quart  milk 

l/S  cup  yellow  corn  meal 

1  teaspoon  salt 


2"  cup  molasses 

■J-  to  1  teaspoon  gingf--^r 


Cook  the  milk,  corn  meal,  and  salt  in  a  double  boiler  for  20  minutes.  Add 
the  molasses  and  ginger,  pour  into  a  greased  baking  dish,  and  bake  in  a  very  mod- 
erate oven  (about  300^P. )   for  2  hours.     Serve  hot. 

Tomato ,  Corn,  and  Cheese  on  Toast 


3  tablespoons  flour 

3  tablespoons  melted  butter  or 

other  fat 
2  cu-Qs  canned  tomatoes 


1  onion,  sliced 

2  cups  canned  corn 
2  teaspoons  salt 

i  pound  sharp  cheese,   shaved  thin 


Srown  the  flour  in  a  heavy  skillet,  remove  the  flour  from  the  skillet  and 
blend  with  2  tablespoons  of  the  fat.    3ro\m  the  onion  in  the  remaining  fat,  add 
the  other  ingredi'^nt s  except  the  cheese,  and  cook  for  about  10  minutes.     Stir  in 
the  cheese  and  when  melted  serve  on  thin  crisp  toast. 
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FAMILY  FOOD  :>UIDE  TO  LOJ-COST  BALAl'ICED  DIET 


Every  meal  —  Milk  for  children,  "bread  for  all. 


Every  day  — 
Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding 
Potatoes 

Tomatoes  (oranges)  for  cliildren 
A  green  or  yellov/  vegetable 
A  fruit  or  additional  vegeta"ble 
Milk  for  all 


T?/o  to  four  times  a  week  - 
Tomatoes  for  all 
Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 
Sggs  (especially  for  children) 
Lean  meat,  fish,   or  poultry  or 
cheese 


SIX  TYPES  OF  FOOD  FOR  THE  FOOD  BUDG-ET 


The  weekly  low-cost  food  "budgets  suggested  "by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  the  U.  S..  Department  of  Agriculture  call  for  six  different  types  of 
food  for  the  family.    Even  t^^ie  ""oaby  should  have  some  variety,   the  specialists 
say.     The  types  of  food  suggested  for  the  family  budget  are  —  (l)  milk  and 
cheese;  (2)  bread,  flour,  cereals;  (3)  vegetables  and  fruits;   (k)  fats;  (5) 
sugars;  (6)  eggs,  lean  meat,  fish.      The  thousand  and  one  different  food  commod- 
ities are  classified  in  txiat  way  for  two  reasons:     As  a  convenience  in  talking 
about  them,   and  as  a  safeguard  in  planning  meals.     To  think  of  foods  by  types  or 
classes,  rather  than  b_   comiiiodities,  helps  to  keep  the  emphasis  on  variety  in 
the  diet,  and  a  certain  variety  is  needed  for  balance  and  good  health. 
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Balance  is  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  dravv-ing  up  your  market  list. 
The  less  money  you  have  the  more  difiicu].t  it  is,   of  course,   to  v;ork  out  a  oal- 
ance  in  nutritive  values.    But  it  is  none  th-.  less  es^:ential.     In  fact  it  is  the 
more  essential  to  get  not  only  the  most  food  for  your  money  l3ut  the  utm.ost  in  food 
value.     That  means  the  most  nutritious  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  each  tyiDe. 

So  far  as  the  first  hind  of  food  in  the  list  is  concerned  —  milh  — the 
nutritive  value  is  practically  the  same  v/hether  you  "buy  fresh  milk,  evaporated 
milk,  dried  whole-milk  powder,  or  a.n  equivalent  sjnount  of  dried  shim  milk  ajid 
butter.    Presh  milk  in  some  loca,lities  is  the  cheapest  milk.     In  other  places, 
evaporated  milk  or  dried  milk  powder  may  be  txis  cheapest  form.     Cheese  h-^.s  prac- 
tically the  same  nutritive  value  as  the  milk  from  which  it  is  m.ade.    Plain  Ameri- 
can Cheddar  is  the  cheapest  whole-milk  cheese,   cottr.r'.e  cheese  is  the  cheapest  of 
the  skim-milk  cheeses. 

Of  the  second  class  of  foods  —  bread,  flour  or  cereals  in  any  form  — 
whole-grain  or  whole-gro-ixad  cereals  ha.ve  xiigher  food  value  than  has  white  flour 
or  white  meal.    3ut  the  highly  milled  white  products  are  usually  cheaper.  There- 
fore,  says  the  nutritionist,  if  you  ceji  not  pi'ford  the  v/hole-grain  cererls  all 
the  time,   try  to  use  them  at  least  sometimes  —  put  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  your 
cereal  money,   say,  into  whole  wheat,  whole-groijjid  corn  meal,  rye,  rolled  oats, 
baxley,   or  brown  rice. 

When  it  comes  to  the  third  group  of  foo^.s,  we  find  tnat  some  of  the  very 
best  of  the  vegetables  are  the  cheapest.    Potatoes,  for  example  —  Irish  ootatoes 
in  the  iJorth,   sv/-Getpotatoes  in  the  South.     The  bureau  suggests  potatoes  every  day 
for  low-cost  diets.    Pota.toes  contribute  miineraJ  salts  a.nd  vitamins,  especially 
vitamin  C,  they  -.ire  a  source  of  energy  and  they  are  a  filling  food.  Sweetpotatoes 
contribute  also  vitajrdn  A. 
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But  something  green  is  necessary  every  day — something  green  or  yellow. 
These  colors  indicate  the  presence  of  vitamin  A,  and  in  those  same  vegetalDles 
vitamins  B,  C,  and  Or  also  arc  present  in  considerable  amounts.     Calci-am  and  iron 
are  foiind  in  the  green  leafy  vegetahlcs.     Therefore,  says  the  biireau,  oat  some 
greens,  or  else  carrots,  sweetpotatoes ,  yellow  squash  or  yellow  turnips,  every 
day. 

Onions,  heets,  canned  corn,  canned  s;J)ring  heans ,   canned  peas  arc  also  in 
the  list  of  cheap  and  useful  vegetahles  at  this  time  of  year.     Some  of  the  cheap- 
er fruits,  such  as  apples,  bananas,  prunces,  raisins,  dried  peaches,  and  apricots, 
c^n  be  included  for  variety  of  flavor  as  well  as  for  mineral  and  vitamin  values. 

Then  tom.atoes.     They  are  rich    in  mineral  and  vitamin  values,  and  young 
children  can  take  tomato  juice.     Tom-atoes  two  to  fo-jr  timics  a  Y;eek  for  all  the 
family  and  every  day  for  the  baby,   says  the  bureau. 

Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts  are  suggested  two  to  four  timxca  a  week, 
for  a  low-cost  budget.     They  make  the    best  vegetable  source  of  protein,  and  they 
are  rich  in  calcium  and    vitamin  3. 

Fats  can  be    counted  upon  only  for  energy  value-  and  flavor,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  butter  which  contains  vitamin  A  also.     Sugar  also  is  an  energy-yield- 
ing food,  refined  s^igar  having  no  other  value  except  this  and  its  flavor.  Molas- 
ses and  brown  sugar  arc  m.ore  nutritious. 

Eggs,  lean  meat,  and  fish  are  the  best  sources  or  protein  other  than  milk. 
Eggs  have  high  nutritive  value  in  the  vitamins  A,  B,  D,  and  G-  contained  in  the 
yelk,  and  are  eiBpecially  important  in  the  diet  of  children.     Some  fish — oily  fish 
like  salmion,  sardines,  and  herrings — are  good  sources  of  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  P, 
and  fish  af  all  kinds  serve  the  sam:e  purpose  in  the  diet  as  beef,  pork,  lamb,  or 
poultry. 
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^lEEiay  LOW- COST  FOOD  SUPPLY  FOR  A  PMILY  OP  FIVl) 
including  two  adults  and  three  children 


12 

16 

Ihs, 

Flour                                      ...                                                .....  . 

.  .     1  - 

2 

II 

Cereal   ....... 

4  ^ 

6 

II 

23  - 

28 

(]_ts  . 

25  - 

31 

II 

,   .  15  ~ 

2C 

Ihs. 

1  ~ 

2 

1! 

,6 

I( 

Other  vegetables  (including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color) 

,   .  15  - 

20 

II 

Fats,  such  as  lard,  salt  pork,  hacon,  margarin,  hutter,  etc. 

!l 

3 

11 

7 

it 

8 

eggs 

LOW- COST  mW  FOR  OL^S  DAY 


Sroakfast 


Rolled    oats  -  Top  Milk 
Toast  and  Batter 
Tomato  Juice  for  youngest  child 
Coffee  (adults)  -  Milk  (children) 
Dinner  Supper 
Corn  Pudding  -  Potato  Rolls  Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

Cold  Slaw  Broad  and  Butter 

Stewed  Dried  Pea^zhcs  Hot  Cocoa 

Tea  (adults)  -  Milk  (children) 


RECIPES 


Corn  Pudding 

3  eggs  1  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  canned  corn;  or  Pepper 

dried  corn,   soaked  and  cooked  2  cups  milk 

2  tahlespoons  molted  hutter 


Beat  the  eggs,  add  all  the  other  ingredients,  and  more  salt  if  necessary. 
Pour  into  a  greased  haking  dish,  place  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  "bal^e  in  a  m.od- 
crate  oven  (350°  F.)  for  ahout  1  hour,  or  imtil  set  in  the  center.     Corn  canned 
Maine  style — that  is,  v;ith  the  grain  scored  and  the  pulp  scraped  out — is  especi-- 
ally  good  for  use    in  this    kind  of  a  dish. 
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Potato  Rolls 


1  cup  diced  raw  potato 

8 caps  water 

1/2  calce  yeast 

4  cups  sifted  flour 


I-I/2  teaspoons  salt 
1  tat le spoon  sugar 
3  tablespoons  fat 


Cook  the  potato  in  the  water  until  soft,  dra,in,  and  save  1  cup  of  the 
potato  water,  or  if  necessary  add  more  v;ater  to  make  1  cup  of  liq^oid.  . 
Eice  the  potato.      Soften  the  yeast  in  the  lulcewS'rmWater .      Sift  3-l/2  cups  of  • 
flour  with  thesalt  and  su^^ar.    Rut  in  the  fat  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and 
add  the  yeast  liquid  and  the  potatoes.    Knead  the  dough  until  it  springs  tack  in- 
to placev/hen  pressed  with  the  fingers,  and  add  the  remaining  one-half  cup  of  flour 
if  required.    Place  in  a  greased  towl,  grease  the  dough,   cover,  and    let  rise 
until  doutle  in  tulk.    Without  kneading  the  dough  again,  pinch  off  small  pieces, 
shape  them  lightly  and  place  ty  threes  in  greased  muffin  tins,  to  form  clover  leaf 
rolls.    Let  them  rise  again  until  doutle  in  tulk.    Bake  for  atout  25  or  30  minutes 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (550°  P,  to  575°  P.)    until  golden  trown.     Serve  hot. 


Cocoa  with  Skim.-Milk  Powder 


5  ta.tlespoons  cocoa 
5  t"atle spoons  sugar 
Salt 


l-l/4cups  slrirwmllk  powder 
5  cups  water 


Mix  the  cocoa,  sugar,     salt,  and  water  and  toil  for  10    minutes.     Cool  the 
mixture  slightly.    Add  the  milk  powder  slowly,  heating  constantly  until  sm.ooth. 
Reheat  and  serve. 
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PAI'ilLY  POOD  GUILE  TO  LOW-COST  BALAl^TCED  DIET 


Every  meal  —  Milk  for  children,  oread  for  ail 


Every  day  — 
Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding 
Potatoes 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children 
A  green  or  yellow  vegetalDle 
A  fru.it  or  additional  vegetable 
Milk  for  all 


THto  to  four  times  a  week  — 
Toma.toes  for  all 
Dried  "beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 
Eggs  (especially  for  children) 
Lean  meat,   fish,  or  poultry  or 
cheese 


PLAITT  A  VEGETABLE  GAIIDB^J  FOH  A  CHEAP  BALAi^GSD  DIET 
"Grov/  your  o^Am.  food"  — ■  or  some  of  it  at  least.     "Save  "by  living  at  home." 
These  are  slogans  of  the  State  extension  workers.     The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  U,   So  Department  of  Agriculture  joins  in  the  chorus,  pointing  out  the  contri- 
"bution  that  a  well  planned  garden  can  make  to  a  balanced  diet*     That  means  a  gar- 
den spot,  of  course,  hut  often  even  a  small  backyard  will  yield  green  foods  enough 
to  count  materially  toward  the  variety  necessary  for  a  healthful,  balanced  diet. 

Let  us  assume  v;e  have,  or  can  find,   the  necessary  garden  space.    A  half-acre 
garden,  we  are  told  by  those  who  know,  can  be  made  to  furnish  practically  all  the 
vegetables  needed  by  a  family  of  five  throughout  the  summer,  with  some  left  over  to 
can  or  store  for  the  winter'.     Indeed,  there  is  a  record  of  a  one-acre  garden  in 
South  Carolina  that  produced  20  kinds  of  vegetables  —  from  seventy-five  plantings 
in  all,  planting  some  kinds  every  fevv  days  to  insure  a  long  season  of  supply.  That 
was  enough  for  a  family  of  14  throughout  the  year,  and  yielded  400  quarts  of  vege- 
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tables  for  canning  and  a  lot  for  market  during  the  season.    A  record  like  that  may 
he  hard  to  duplicate,  hut  to  raise  a  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  an  eighth  that  much 
v/ould  be  v/orth  while. 

How  much,  then,  shall  v/e  plant  in  order  to  feed  the  family  throughout  the 
year  v/ith  fresh  home-grown  vegetables  in  season,  some  more  for  canning  and  putting 
away  for  winter?     That  vdll  depend  partly  upon  the  climate  and  the  soil  hut  here  is 
a  recommendation  from  the  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  appro- 
priate for  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  list  is  given  hy  groups  of  vegetables,  with  the  quantities  to  plant  to 

provide      given  number  of  servings  per  person  per  week.     Tliese  qua.ntities  should  be 

multiplied  by  the  member  of  persons  in  the  faimly^ 

Tomatoes:    Por  6  ser^/ings  per  person  every  week,  or  312  during  the  year, 
put  out  15  tomato  plants. 

lettuce,   spinach:     For  S  servings  per  person  every  week.,  or  312 
for  the  year,  set  out  18  cabbage  plants  in  the  spring  and  18 
more  in  the  fall.     Plant  S  feet  of  lettuce  in  the  spring.,  6 
feet  in  the  fall;  15  feet  of  spinach  in  the  spring  and  the 
same  in  the  fall. 

turnips,  beets.,  parsnips,  onions,:     For  6  servings  weekly,  or  312 
per  year,  plant  15  feet  of  carrots  spring  and  fall;  10  feet  of 
turnips  in  the  spring,  15  feet  in  the  fall-;  10  feet  of  beets 
spring  and  fall;   6  feet  of  parsnips;   20  feet  of  onions. 

String  beans,  asparag'j.s,  cauliflower,  celery:     At  least  1  serving  a  week 
or  about  60  per  year,    plant  36  feet  of  string  beans;   8  crov/ns 
of  asparagus;  4  plants  of  cauliflower  spring  and  fall;  8 
plants  of  celery. 

Peas,  beans  (dried).,  corn:     For  2  servings  a  week,  or  114  per  year,  plant 
45  feet  of  peas;   50  feet  of  beans;  and  100  feet  of  sv/eet  corn,. 

Potatoes  (white),  potatoes  (sweet),  squash:     Por  7  or  more  servings  per 
week,  or  about  400  per  year,  plant  200  feet  of  white  potatoes; 
50  feet  of  sweetpo tatoes;  1  squash  plant  in  the  spring.,  3  in 
the  fall. 

You  would  not  need,  of  course.,  to  raise  all  the  vegetables  in  the  list  in 
order  to  have  a  balanced  supply.     The  idea  is  that  you  would  choose  from  the  groups 
according  to  the  family  preferences.     Or  you  might  substitute  beet  tops^.  turnip 


Cabbage , 


Carrots, 
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tops,  Ijiale,  bmssels  sprouts  or  chard  for  the  cahhage,   lettuce,  or  spinach;  Droccc- 
li,  ckra,  or  eggplant  for  beans,  asparagus,   caulif lov/er ,  or  celery,    A  family  of 
five  would  need,  in  all,   something  like  40  or  45  pounds  of  vegetables  per  v;eek,  at 
least,  or  more  than  2,000  pounds  for  the  year. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  any  garden,  keep  the  land  ^.vorking  every  minute  of 
the  grov.'ing  season.     This  is  the  advice  of  one  of  the  garden  specialists  of  the  U, 
S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  11,  R.  Beattie,  whose  garden  is  in  Maryland,  near  the 
District  of  Columbia. line.     Of  peas,  Mr.  Beattie  says,  he  puts  in  3  rows,  each 
about  100  feet  long,  plantings  about  a  week  apart,  1  row  at  a  time,     "That  gives  us 
peas  for  3  or  4  weeks,     I  plant  snap  beans  every  2  weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.     In  addition  I  make  2  or  5  fall  plantings,  besides  1  or  2  special  plantings 
just  for  canning.     One  row  of  carrots,  1  of  beets  —  no  garden  would  be  complete 
without  these  two  vegetables,  and  I  make  2  plantings.     The  first  planting,  made 
very  early,  is  for  spring  and  s^jmmer  use,   the  late  planting  is  for  storage.  Beet 
tops  are  another  good  leafy  vegetable.     I'Shen  I  thin  my  beets,  v/e  always  use  the 
tender  young  plants  as  beet  greens," 

Two  plantings  of  tomatoes  —  25  to  30  early  plants  pruned  and  tied  to  stakes, 
and  about  50  late  plants  allowed  to  grow  as  they  will  on  the  grouud,   should  yield 
plenty  of  ripe  tomatoes  for  summer  use,   enough  for  canning,  and  also  some  green  to- 
matoes for  pickling,   says  Mr.  Seattle,     He  suggests  also  5  or  6  hills  of  early 
shammer  squashes,  and  4  or  5  hills-  of  cucumbers,  also  a  row  or  two  of  lima  beans,  ' 
But  a  half-acre  garden  would  not  be  big  enough  to  include  all  of  the  late  potatoes, 
sweetpotatoes,  squashes,  or  sv/eet  corn  for  canning  or  drying,  and  so  a  place  for 
these  sho^>ild  be  provided  outside  of  the  regular  garden. 

To  the  family  of  small  income,   the  great,  importance  of  the  garden  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  furnishes  the  protective  foods  which  might  not  be  within  reach  if  they 
had  to  be  bought.     Corn  meal,  flour,  and  cereals,   sugar  and  fats  cost  less  tlian 
vegetables,  as  a  rule,  and  a  limited  food  supply  is  likely  to  mean  a  one-sided  diet 
composed  of  a  few  of  the  cheapest  foods.     Such  one-sidedness  is  almost  certain  to 
cause  malnutrition  and  illness,     G-arden  crops  are  a  protection  to  the  family  health* 
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LO'7-CCST  im\J  FOE  Oils  MY 
Br<='akfast 


Hot  Cereal  -  Top  Hi Ik  -  Toast 
Tomato  J-aice  (bacy) 
Coff'^.e  (adults)  -  Milk  (children) 


Dinner 


Supper 


Shoulder  Pork  Chops 
Mashed  Potatoes  and  Gravy- 
Spring  Onions  on  Toast 
Canned  Pruit 
Tea  (adults)  -  Milk  (children) 


Boiled  Beans  -  Catsup 
Steamed  Bro'.vn  Bread  and  Butter 
Jelly  or  Preserves 
Milk  for  all 


REC IPES 


Spring  Onions  on  Toast 


Allow  6  or  7  finger-sized  onions  for  each  serving.     Trim  off  the  green  topS| 
cook  the  onions  'Ontil  tender  in  lightly  salted  "boiling  vrater  in  an  uncovered  ves- 
sel^.- This  v/ili  take,  only  about  20  ninutes.  for  fresh^young  onions.     'Jnen  they  have 
cooked  tender,  drain,   add  mere  salt  if  needed,,  and  season  with  melted  butter..  In 
the  meantime  toast  slices  of  bread,.    Arrange  the  onions  in  the  same  way  as  aj.^.para- 
,  and  serve  at  once,. 


gus  on  toast 


Spinach 


Carefully  pick  over  thp  spinach,  discard  v/ilted  leaves,   cut  off  the  stem 
ends,  and  v;ash  in  several  waters  to  remove  grit.     If  the  spinach  is  young  and  ten- 
der, it  can  be  cooked  in  the  water  that  clings  to  the  leaves.     Start  the  cooking  at 
moderate  heat,  cover  the  kettle  at  first,  turn  the  spinach  now  and  then  until  thor- 
oughly wilted,   then  remove  the  cover,  and  stir  frequently.     Cook  about  10  to  15 
minutes  (a  quantity  of  2  pounds),   chop  fine,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  butter,, 
cr  ether  fat,  and  serve,  •   Sjjinach  cocked  in  this  way  will  retain  its  attractive 
green  color  and  fresh  flavorc 

Older  spinach  is  better  if  cooked  in  a  small  quantity  of  v/ater  for  about  20 
minutes,   then  drained,  chopped,  and  seasoned  with  butter  or  other  fat,  pepper,  and 
salt.     To  vary  the  flavor,  brc-n  a  small  quantity  of  finely  cut  onion  in  the  fat 
oefore  adding  it  to  the  spinach,  cr  season  with  vinegar  and  bits  of  crisped  salt 
pork  or  bacon,  cr  serve  v;ith  olive  oil  and  sections  of  lemon.     Sliced  cr  chopped 
hard-cooked  egg  is  of  course  always  attractive  served  on  spinach. 


Wilted  Garden  Lettuce 


Wash  and  drain  the  lettuce  thoroughly.     Fry  dic^d  salt  pork  or  strips  of 
^acon  'jntil  crisp.     If  bacon,  break  the  crisp  slices,  after  frying,  into  small 
pieces.     Pour  the  fat  and  the  crisp  pieces  over  the  lettuce,  which  has  been  placed 
•  in  a  hot  vegetable  dish.     Serve  at  once,  with  slices  rf  hard-cooked  egg  ever  the 
^-op,   if  desired,  and  a  little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  for  added  seasoning.. 
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